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A CRITICAL CREDO

*

IT is a waste and weary labour to open up again the
old question of reviewing and criticism. On the one
hand, there should be no distinction between them; the
re-viewer's business is to criticize the book before him.
But too often in practice the reviewer is expected to com-
pile a library list for the average unintelligent reader*
On the other hand, economic necessity nowadays com-
pels the critic to become a reviewer. So that the valuable
modern distinction is not so much the distinction between
the critic and the reviewer, as the iinposslbilists frequently
urge, as that between the critic-reviewer and the puff-
reviewer. We must leave out the puff-reviewer. God
will reward him as surely as his employer does.

Speaking of criticism, Remy de Gourmont said that
cthe whole effort of a sincere man Is to erect his
personal impressions Into laws'. That is the motto of
a true criticism, conscious of its limitations and its
strength. The emphasis falls even more decidedly upon
the law-making than upon the personal basis of the
impressions, for that is inevitable. The man who Is
content to record his own impressions, without making
an effort to stabilize them in the form of laws, whatever
he is, Is not a critic, A law or rule, or rather a system
of laws or rules, is necessary to the critic; It Is a record
of all his past impressions and reactions; but it must be
his own law, his own system, refined by his own effort
out of his own experience. Otherwise he is a pedant
and not a critic.

The function of criticism Is, therefore, primarily the
function of literature itself, to provide a means of self-